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emphatically in both. He could see no escape from belief
in both. And he knew already, had known it throughout
his " blighted childhood," that men definitely or indefin-
itely, consciously or unconsciously, by all their thoughts
and by all their actions, with consequences visible here, and
direr consequences unimaginable hereafter, serve the One or
the other. To " go in for God," however the phrase may
strike upon the ear, meant with him a rational decision for
the Best, a whole-hearted loyalty to the Highest, and a life
of logical self-sacrifice devoted to Righteousness. He had
inherited from his father a commercial mind; the imagina-
tion of his mother's ancestry gave warmth and fervour to
his disposition; the hard, vigorous, uncompromising spirit
of the north inspired his soul. Such a youth could speak
about going in for God without offence, and in speaking
about it he would mean it with an iron logic and a fixed
determination. His instincts told him " that if there were
a God His laws ought to have my obedience "; and " one
feeling specially forced itself upon me, and 1 can recollect
it as distinctly as though it had transpired only yesterday,
and that was the sense of the folly of spending my life in
doing things for which I knew I must either repent or be
punished in the days to come."

There was something of a bargain in his decision. Con-
sciously or unconsciously, logic was at work in his soul.
But chiefly he came to religion as an escape from the tm-
happiness, the unrest, and the dissatisfaction of his troubled
heart; came to it, too, almost unhelped, unencouraged, and
unbefriended. The child who had grown up with the idea
that he was " to be made a gentleman "; who had seen the
shadow of poverty deepening every day upon the shabbying
walls of his unhappy home; who had been left to form his
own friendships and find his own amusements in the playing-
fields of a manufacturing town; who had been thrust into a
very exacting and dispiriting employment at the age of thir-
teen; who had seen his father die, and helped his mother
while he was yet a boy to move into a humble shop and
begin life over again; who had witnessed the utmost miseries
and depressions of a commercial reaction which spread ruin
on every side; who had listened with enthusiasm to the